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ONONDAGA PLANT NAMES. 

Some years ago, with the aid of my good Onondaga friend, Albert 
Cusick, I commenced the collection of Onondaga Indian plant names, 
gradually including other things. His plan was to add to the simple 
interpretation the original meaning of the word. In many cases this 
was done, but we soon found that there were other names whose 
origin was lost. By change of form, or by remote use, there was 
nothing to tell why they were applied to certain objects. The full 
plan thus failed, but enough was secured to be of great interest. 

The forests in which the Onondagas lived suggested many things 
to them. When one of their chiefs escorted two French missionaries 
from Onondaga to Oneida in 1657, it was in the winter, and they 
encamped on the way. When the camp-fires lit up the scene, the 
chief made a speech, which included these words : " Demons, who 
dwell in these forests, take care not to injure any of those who com- 
pose this embassy. And you, trees laden with years, and whom old 
age will soon cast to the ground, suspend your fall, and do not over- 
whelm in your ruin those who are going to prevent the ruin of the 
nations and the provinces." 

Whenever the Iroquois met in council they removed the briers out 
of the paths, and plucked the thorns out of the feet of every ambas- 
sador. They not only had the tree of peace, but in concluding a war 
metaphorically placed the bones of the dead under a great tree 
never to be seen again. 

Among the conifers the pine had the name of o-neh'tah, "like 
porcupines holding to a stick," from its long and clustered needles. 
The hemlock spruce differs a little. It is o-nf'tah, "greens on a 
stick." It must be remembered that in common usage words 
have been shortened from their primitive form, and so an exact ren- 
dering will show something lacking. 

The balsam fir is cho-koh-ton, " blisters," from the marks on the 
bark. The white cedar, or arbor-vita, is oo-soo-ha'tah, or "feather- 
leaf ; " and nothing could be more expressive. This is an old name. 
The American yew, or ground hemlock, is o-ne-te-o'ne, " hemlock 
that lies down," from its prostrate habit. The tamarack is ka-neh'- 
tens, " the leaves fall ; " in which it differs from our other conifers. 

The slippery, or red elm, is on-hoos'kah, " it slips." Iroquois 
canoes were made of its bark, when it slipped in the spring, and thus 
this was an important feature. Zeisberger called the white elm by 
the same name, but this is properly oo-ko-ha'tah. 

The white oak is ki-en-tah-ken-ah' tah, "white looking tree," from 
its gray hue. An acorn is oo-so'kwah. 
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One name of the sycamore is ka-nen'skwa, but the more common 
one is oo-da-te-cha-wun'nes, "big stocking," perhaps from its smooth 
and variegated bark. 

The sugar maple is o-whah'tah. The soft maple is ah-weh-hot'- 
kwah, or " red flower," from ah-wek'hah, " flower," and hot'kwah, 
" red." A name for a small variety of this is oot-kwen-tah-he-ehn'yo, 
" new growth is red." 

The beech is o-ech-keh'd. The water beech has a bark like this, 
but is quite slender, hence it is called o-dan-ta-de'wen, " lean tree," 
as distinguished from the true beech. 

The basswood, or linden, is ho-ho'sa, " it peels." Cords were made 
from the inner bark, and the outside was used for covering cabins, 
Like many words of constant use, it has changed but little in cen- 
turies. 

In later days the Iroquois had freer possession of the St. Law- 
rence, and after the middle of the eighteenth century used the canoe 
birch instead of the red elm. The Onondagas now call this ga-nah- 
jeh'kwa, " birch that makes canoes." One of the common birches 
is oo-nah-koon'sah. The white-wood, or tulip-tree, was also some- 
times used for dug-outs and for paddles. It is ko-yen-ta-ka-ah'ta, 
"white wood or tree." Loskiel said that some Indians thought the 
fruit and the bark of the roots a cure for fever and ague. 

The black ash is ga-hoon-wa'yah, and the name is old. A slightly 
different form is ka-hen-weyah, and this is probably the better ren- 
dering. This seems to refer to a boat. The white ash is simply 
ka'neh. A variety growing near water, and much used for baskets, 
is ka-neh-ho'yah, "another kind of ash." The Onondagas now go 
a long way for this, cut it for transportation, and take it home. It is 
prepared for use by repeated heavy blows on the ends, these causing 
the layers to separate. It is then detached in long, thin strips. 

The butternut tree is oo-a-wat'tah, and the nut'is oo-sook'wah, which 
is the common term for any kind of nut, and is of early date. 

The hickory is a-nek', and the bitter-nut is us'teek, whence comes 
the name of Otisco. The Jesuits said that one year the Senecas 
rejoiced greatly over the unusual abundance of hickory nuts. Los- 
kiel said of their preparation, " The Indians gather a great quantity 
of sweet hiccory nuts, which grow in great plenty in some years, and 
not only eat them raw, but extract a milky juice from them, which 
tastes well and is nourishing. Sometimes they extract an oil, by 
first roasting the nut in the shell under potashes, and pounding them 
to a fine mash, which they boil in water. The oil swimming on the 
surface is skimmed off and used in their cooking." 

The chestnut is o-ha-yah'tah, "prickly burr." For the "horse- 
chestnut," goo'na is added, making "big prickly burr." The latter 
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name is also translated into the Onondaga tongue. Loskiel said 
chestnut-trees formed large woods. " When they are ripe, the In- 
dians, to save themselves the trouble of gathering them, hew down 
the tree. They may be eaten raw, but are commonly boiled, and 
make a rich dish." 

My wife's father used sometimes to cut down a tree for her, for 
the same purpose, but made it of use afterwards. When Bishop 
Cammerhoff was at Onondaga in July, 1750, he said, "They regaled 
us with chestnut milk." 

The black walnut is deut-soo-kwa-no'ne, " round nut," from 00- 
sook'wah. 

The bladder-nut has the appropriate name of oost-tah-wen'sa, 
" rattles." 

A late gray willow is co-sen' tan, an old name. The yellow willow 
is cheek-kwa-nZ-u-hoon-too'te, " yellow tree." The red osier of swamps 
is kwen-tah-nZ-u-hoon-tooHe, " red tree." This is also an early name. 
Cornus alternifolia, called the " green osier " by some, is twa-ha- 
he'he, " broken flower or leaf." 

The common alder is too-see'sa, an old name. Ka-nus-ta'che, or 
" black stick," was described as a shrub or small tree, with leaves 
like the maple but with black bark. It may be young forms of the 
black sugar maple. 

For the leather wood I have only the Tuscarora name of che-ka'se, 
" rotten wood," all the toughness being in the bark, which is very 
strong. 

The sumac is ote-ko'tah, " witch stick." Boys make light javelins 
of this, throwing them in the air. They are decorated with native 
dyes. The name is old, and probably the game. 

Witch hazel is oo-eh-nah-kwe n -ha'he, " spotted stick." The spice- 
bush is da-wah-tah-ayn'yuks, "stick that breaks itself, oris brittle." 
The sassafras is wah-eh-naJikas, " smelling stick," an early name. 
The bark and roots are used, and Loskiel adds that " the flowers 
serve for tea, and the Indians also use the berries as a medicine." 

The apple-tree is swa-hu'M, " big apple," and the name seems as 
old as their knowledge of the fruit. The wild crab is o'yah-oon'we, 
" real or original apple or fruit." O'yak is applied to fruit of any 
kind. The name of the wild has been transferred to the Siberian 
crab apple. The cultivated apple at once became a favorite, and the 
Indians planted large orchards. 

The wild thorn is je-kah-ha'tis, "long eyelash," from the long 
thorns. It is an old name. The shad-bush, so conspicuous in the 
spring, is kat'ton. 

The wild cherry is a-e, another old name a little changed. The 
common red cherry is j'a'e, and the white or sweet cherry, ja-i-goofnah, 
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"big cherry," the suffix denoting size. The choke cherry is ne-a-tah- 
tah'ne, " something that chokes." 

The pear is koon-de-soo'kwis, or " long lip." The peach is termed 
oo-goon-why'e, "hairy." From this is derived gone-twi-e' o-nen'stah, 
or "hairy seed," for the peach stone, used in the game of the bowl. 
The fruit was a favorite with the Indians. 

A general term for -wild plums is ka-ha-tak'ne, " dusty fruit." 
Old writers give others for varieties. Loskiel said, " The Indians 
prefer those bearing red and green plums, both of which have a 
good taste and an agreeable smell." 

The orange has received the name of che-kwah-ne-yu-yuHen, " yel- 
low apple," and the lemon that of o-che-wa'ken jit'kwa ne'yu, "sour 
yellow apple." 

The common alder has the pretty name of os-sa'hd, "frost on the 
bush," from its appearance when in bloom. It is a remedy for ague 
and inflammation. The iron-wood is skien-tah-gus'tah, " everlasting 
wood." The aspen has the appropriate name of nut-ki'e, " noisy 
leaf," from this obvious feature. The poplar has the same. 

The red mulberry is so'yes, " long berry," another early name. 
The wild grape is o-heunt-kwe'sd, " long vine," often reaching the 
summits of tall trees. By adding goona it becomes " large grape," 
expressive of cultivated kinds. 

Indians do not always make the nice distinctions we might expect. 
Thus the Virginia creeper, poison ivy, and bitter-sweet all have the 
same name, ko-hoon'tas, "stick that makes you sore." They usually 
translate this simply as "poison," but the character applies but to 
one of these plants. 

The prickly ash is ke-un'ton, and has some medicinal properties. 

The strawberry has a prominent place in Indian life, the berry 
being as much esteemed as with us, and the Onondagas call one of 
the months after it, as well as one of their feasts. The present 
name differs from one of the early ones, and is noon-tak-tek-hah'kwa, 
" growing where the ground is burned." The name of the feast 
adds hoon-tahyus, meaning " putting in berries or feasting on them." 

The currant is ska-kens-skah'he, and for the cultivated gooseberry 
goo-na is added, making it " large currant." The wild kind has also 
something to express the "thorny fruit." 

The huckleberry played an important part in early Indian life, 
being gathered and dried in large quantities. The French called 
some kinds bluets. The Onondagas call the most important local 
kind o-heah'che, "black berry." Ochia is the old term for berry, 
changed a little in combination. It is often omitted, as in some fol- 
lowing instances. 

The blackberry is sa-he'is, "long berry." Zeisberger adds to this 
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the word for "berry." The red raspberry is oo-nah-joo'kwa, "cap." 
For the thimbleberry, goo-na is added, making it "big cap." The 
black raspberry is teu-tone-hok'toon, "that which bends over," from 
its habit of growth. The creeping blackberry is o-kah-hak'wah, " an 
eye-ball or eye," the fruit seeming to look out of the ground. 

Of course among trees and shrubs there are many general terms. 
One of the condolence songs is termed " at the wood's edge," be- 
cause there the visiting brethren stopped by the wayside fire to 
comfort their mourning friends. Almost every part of the tree might 
be mentioned here, but a few of the more prominent will suffice. 

Wood, as a material, is o-e-un'tah. Schoolcraft called it weandah, 
but the former is nearer the early forms. A tree is kai-ehn'tah. It 
is better known as given in other dialects, where it often enters into 
personal names. For forest I received kah'hah. Schoolcraft gave 
it as kuhhago. A bush is o-hoon'tah, another old form. A leaf is 
o-na'tah, which is also early. There are also other words which 
may be applied to such objects. 

"In the woods" is kak-hah-goon'wak, and ne-ah-te-en-tah-go'nak, 
" big tree," is the council name of the Oneidas. 

With one or two prominent exceptions the grass family was of 
moderate importance to the Onondagas. They braided ornaments 
of sweet grass, and wove mats for their dwellings. " To be on one's 
own mat " was equivalent to being " at home," and to offer a seat on 
this was an act of hospitality. There were extensive marshes in 
their country, and both the common and the cat-tail rusk were fa- 
miliar and useful objects. The latter is oo-na-too'kwa, " rushes that 
grow high, or plenty of rushes growing." Perhaps, "much rushes," 
in the Onondaga idiom applying either to size or quantity. The 
sweet flag has the same name. Grass at its full height is o-win- 
o'kak, but short grass, as in turf, is o-je-go'chah. For hay we have 
ose-tone'ta. 

Wheat is o-nah'cha, which is a rather early form. Rice is o-na- 
cha-ken'd-tah, "white wheat." Barley is ta-ka-no-ska'e, "long whis- 
kered," and they also use our common name. Of course there are 
names for various parts of sowing and harvesting. 

Buckwheat is te-ya-nah-cha-too-ken'ha, " square seed ; " perhaps a 
seed that is not round. 

Most important of all to them and the world is Indian corn. 
They have always had several varieties, and the white kind is oo-na- 
hah-keh-ha 'tah. For a general term oo-n&hah is used. Pop corn is 
one-len'son or wah-te'sunk. 

Corn is still pounded with peculiar Indian pestles in large wooden 
mortars, long known to be one of the best methods, even if some- 
what slow. Mats are made of corn-husks, and also one kind of 
masks, reserved for special officers. These are called ka-kone'sah. 
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Loskiel observed that the Iroquois corn differed from that of the 
Delawares, ripening much sooner. These two nations dressed corn 
in twelve different ways. The whole subject is one of much inter- 
est. One of the most important provisions for a journey was pul- 
verized parched corn, called one-ha'tah, "baked corn flour," which 
was both light and nourishing. 

Timothy grass is oo-teh-a' hah, "tail at the end," an expressive 
name for this native grass. 

Red clover has a long name for a simple meaning. It is ah-seh-ne- 
u-neh-toon'tah, "three leaves." The white clover adds to this the 
word for " white." 

For weeds in general the term is ah-wen-no'ka, but some trouble- 
some ones have a more definite name. Thus both the ox-eye daisy 
and mustard are called ko-hen-tuk'wus, " it takes away your field," 
and the name is applied to other kinds. 

Thistle is simply ooch-ha-ne'tah, "something that pricks." The 
Canada thistle is ooch-ha-ne-tas'ah, " small thistle ; " and the bull 
thistle is ooch-ha-neh-too-wah'neks, "many big thistles." 

Flax is oo'skah, " thread-like, or making threads." As the Onon- 
dagas used native plants in the same way, Zeisberger added Asse- 
roni to this to show its foreign nature. It then meant "Dutch- 
man's thread." For their own purposes they commonly used Indian 
hemp up to a recent day, very simply made in every cabin. This 
plant was termed o-se'kah, "to make cloth of." 

The milkweed was too remarkable to escape attention, and was 
called o-wah-kwen'stah, " milk that sticks to the fingers." 

The common plantain is tu-hah-ho'e, "it covers the road." Perhaps 
from this may have come the idea that it means "the white man's 
track." Mosses and lichens contain much the same idea, being 
called o-weh-a'stah, " growing all over." A similar name is given to 
a creeping buttercup. 

The pokeweed furnished their principal vegetable dye, and was 
named accordingly, oo-ju-gwah sah, " color weed." Loskiel said that 
the roots were applied to the hands and feet as stimulants in fevers. 
This purple has been highly praised. 

The nettle is o-yen-ha'tah, " hairs that will catch you if you are not 
careful." The catnip is ta-koos-ka-na'tuks, "cat-eating leaf." From 
the same root comes ta'koose, the name of catkins, "little cats." Of 
course both are recent. 

" Tobacco," says an old couplet, "is an Indian weed. It was the 
Devil sowed the seed." The Indian could not foresee its world- 
wide use as he smoked it in his forest home, or offered it as a grate- 
ful offering to spirits bad and good. The Onondagas call it o-yen'- 
kwa, in general, but add hon'we, " real or original," to distinguish 
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their own kind, N. rustica. This has yellow flowers, and grows from 
self-sown seed. They use this exclusively in all religious rites. So 
much has been written on this that no discussion is now required. 
Loskiel said, " The Indians consider it as one of the most essential 
necessaries of life. The species in common use with the Delawares 
and Iroquois is so strong that they never smoke it alone, but mix it 
with the dried leaves of the sumac (rhus glabrum), or with another 
herb, called by them degokimak, the leaves of which resemble bay 
leaves, or with the red bark of a species of willow, called by them 
redwood." Small bags of tobacco are tied to masks to propitiate 
their spirits, and it influences common life yet. 

For two hundred years the Indians have been given to poisons, 
but not much in the past century, and the water hemlock, o-nah-san'a, 
has been the most convenient and favorite one. It was not so 
much that they poisoned others, but themselves. The Nanticokes 
brought a bad reputation of this kind with them when they entered 
New York. 

On the shores of Onondaga Lake are large patches of salicornia, 
commonly called " samphire." From the thick and fleshy leaves 
this is named o-heah-gweyah, "fingers." It is even more expressive 
when it has the common addition of kit-kit, thus meaning "chicken's 
fingers or toes." 

Pennyroyal 'is kah-hone-tah'kas, "smelling weed." Of course they 
have grown fond of tea, and this is ko-nd-wah-no'waks o-no-kwach'ah, 
"headache medicine." 

Peppermint is kah-nah-noos'tah, "colder, or that which makes cold," 
from the first sensation. Spearmint is the same, but adds a dis- 
tinction of the stem. 

Of many common mints they know little. Horehound grows abun- 
dantly on the reservation, but they have no name for it or knowledge 
of its virtues. 

Many weeds go without names, especially if they are not trouble- 
some, but I could get none for the pigweed ragweed, May weed, and 
mallow. The burdock is oo-nii-kwa-sa-wa'nehs, "big burr." The 
bidens, commonly called "sticktight" here, is ne-uh-noo-kwa-sa'- 
sa-ah, "small burr." The hound 's-tongue is teu-te-nah-ki-en'tun-oo- 
noo-kwa'ya, or "sheep burr." The first six syllables make the name 
of " sheep," and may be used as one word. 

Sarsaparilla is juke-ta 'his, "long root." Some other plants have 
the same name. It is used medicinally. 

Among roots ginseng has a high reputation, though used only by 
the Chinese. Hundreds of the Onondagas and Oneidas were em- 
ployed in digging it for the French and English traders 150 
years ago, and the Moravian missionaries, at that time at Onondaga, 
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often supplied their needs by digging this root. The Onondagas 
call it da-kien-too'keh, "forked plant." Mr. J. V. H. Clark gave it as 
ga-ren-to-quen, with the same meaning. It is ka-lan-dag-goiigh in 
Oneida. An Onondaga friend told me the proper way in digging it 
is to scatter a little tobacco over the first plant found, for good luck, 
and leave it in the ground. A prosperous search would follow. 

The snake-root is o-skwen-e'tah, but I could not get the meaning. 
The bruised leaves of this, used externally and internally, have 
always had a high reputation as a remedy for the bite of the rattle- 
snake. 

The artichoke and elecampane are often confused. One name for 
the former is oo-neh-na'tah. Another is ook-ta-ha-wa'ne, " big root ; " 
and still another is ko-a'wa-soont-hah, "flower coming from a sun- 
flower." The sunflower is o-ah-iven'sa. 

The fellow dock is t'ya-tak, "she stands over yonder," suggesting 
some story, but more probably, when ripe, a brown forest maiden 
adorned with beads and other ornaments. 

The mullein has two appropriate names : ki-sit'hi, " flannel," and 
oo-da-teack'ka, " stockings." 

The white boneset or thoroughwort is da-uh-kah-tah-ais'te, " leaves 
coming together." One of our names alludes to this feature, as well 
as the specific name in Latin. The purple boneset is kwen'tah ne- 
yah-wen-ko' ten. The idea is implied that the two colors represent a 
husband and wife, and this applies to other plants which are thus 
related and distinguished, as in some trilliums. Kwen-tah is "red." 

Indigo is much used as a color, and has the name of o-siik'wah 
o-eenyah, the latter word meaning "blue." Early writers praised 
their native dyes in an extravagant way. Some have been intro- 
duced, but some old kinds survive. 

Potatoes are grown and used by the Onondagas, and they are crit- 
ical as to the kind. They are called oo-neh-noo' kwa. 

The onion and garlic are oo-noh'sah. The leeks growing in low 
lands are oo-noh-soyak, " queer onion," and the wild onion is oo-noh- 
sah-kah-hah-koon-wa'ha, " onion that grows in the woods." 

The turnip is o-je'kwa, " round or hammer root," and the beet is 
oke-td'ha, "root." Additions are made to show the kind. 

The carrot has a name proportioned to its length. It is o-jeet- 
kwah-ne-uk-ta-ha'ta, "yellow root." 

Beans are oo-sa-ha'tah, and peas are o-na'kwa, but Zeisberger called 
the latter os-sa-he-ta As-se-ro-ni, or " Dutch beans," the latter being 
the Iroquois word for the first colonists of New York. The Indians 
distinguished many things of foreign origin in this way. 

The missionary mentioned was called Ganousseracheri by the 
Onondagas, which meant "on the pumpkin." That vegetable is 
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called oo-neoh-sah, adding oon-we, or " real or original " for the squash, 
which they had before the other. Many things are thus distin- 
guished. 

The watermelon is oo-neoh-sah-kah'te, " green melon or melon eaten 
raw." The muskmelon is wah-he-yah'yees, " thing that gets ripe ; " 
this usually changing color, while the other does not. The cucumber 
is called oot-no-skwi'ne, "with prickles on it." 

The cabbage must have attracted attention at an early day, as its 
name oo-na-soo, was in use one hundred and fifty years ago, long 
enough for its origin to be forgotten. Its counterpart in the garden 
fares better in this way ; the lettuce being called oo-na-tak-kah'te, 
" raw leaf, i. e., eaten raw." 

Tomatoes is changed to skomatose, and barley to bawley. 

The yellow cowslip, or caltha palustris, is ka-nak-wah' hawks, " it 
opens the swamp," perhaps as being one of the earliest flowers 
there. 

The bloodroot was used as a paint or dye by the Indians, and is 
called da-weh-kwen'chuks, " it breaks blood." 

The yellow moccasin flower is kwe-ko-heah-o-tah'kwa, or "whip- 
poor-will shoe." The latter is also a Connecticut name. The bird is 
rare in Onondaga County, but both bird and flower occur on the 
reservation. 

The mandrake or "May apple" (podophyllum) is o-na-when 'stah, 
"soft fruit." 

Violets are ta-keah-noon-wi'tahs, "two heads entangled," alluding 
to a widespread childish game. The pansy's name is good, ten- 
kah-kah'ha, " he looks at me." The hepatica, or spring beauty, is che'- 
che, but I could not get the meaning. It is probably from ojejea, a 
flower in Oneida. 

Those who have seen a child in an Indian cradle, with the hood 
dropped over its face, will see the appropriateness of the name of 
yack-in-the-pidpit, which is kah-d-hocP-sa, "Indian cradle-board." 

The golden rod is o-yun'wa. Its autumn companion, the wild 
aster, has its seasonable meaning, ka-sa-ha-yein-tuk'wah, " it brings 
the frost." 

The wintergreen is kah-nah-koon-sah'gas, "birch-smelling plant." 
The partridge-berry has a long compound name, being noon-yeah-ki' e 
oo-nah'yeah. The first word is the name of the bird, and means 
"noisy foot." 

Ah-weh!hah is the word for flower, and this is also the name of the 
hop. The Oneida name of the hop is also that of a flower. 

Mythologic ideas appear in two species of dicentra, which are 
called hah-ska-nah-ho-ne'hah, " food for ghosts, or ghost corn." Spir- 
its do not go at once to their future home, but linger a while, and 
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require food. In old times they used to glean the cornfields and 
clean out the kettles. The ghostly appearance of these flowers 
makes their name appropriate. 

The fringed and fluffy flowers of the wild clematis have given it 
its name of ka-nok-we-en'tah, "foggy." According to some the name 
suggests the opened head of the cat-tail. This, again, suggests to 
me the Onondaga name of the catkins, familiar to children as 
"pussy-willows." The Onondagas call them ta'koose, "little cats," 
much as we do. 

The white trilliutn is called o-je-gen-stah, " wrinkles on the fore- 
head," the flower being strongly veined. They ascribe no medicinal 
virtues to the genus. The purple trilliutn is kwen-tah ne-yah-wen- 
ho'ten o-je-gen'stah, "red wrinkles in the forehead," but conveying 
also the idea of " husband and wife," as in other cases. 

The false mitre-wort has the same name as the peach, oo-goon-whfe, 
or "hairy." 

Blue cohosh is oo-kah'ta, " not ripe." This is applied to the red 
and white kinds also. Another name received was ka-ko-sah-tes- 
cha'kas, " smells like a horse," but without the species. 

The wild rose has the name of ah-we-ha-tak'ke, or " red flower," 
and this may be applied to other kinds. From its medicinal virtues 
it is also called ko-tot-hot'ah, "it stops diarrhoea." 

The dentaria, often called " crinkle-root," is o-ech-ken-tah, "braid," 
in allusion to the zigzag roots. 

That odd plant, the brown beech drops, is called och-ke-ah-kik' ha, 
"it grows on beech grounds." Another curious plant, the woody 
fungus on decaying trees, is called o-nah'sah, and this name is also 
applied to a cock's comb, which it resembles. There is a story con- 
nected with this fungus. 

The adder' s-tongue, or dog-tooth violet, is je-gah-kwiHah. The Tus- 
caroras call it u-tea-nah're, " crooked shin." The claytonia, or spring 
beauty, is ko-sak-tes-kon-hose'kas, from its peculiar smell. 

A very large number of our native plants are now unknown to the 
Onondagas, and if they ever had names they have disappeared. 
Some familiar to them by sight have received no names generally 
known, but are distinguished in some cases by our own. This will 
create no surprise when we consider how few plants and trees our 
own people can commonly call by name. In some cases it may 
simply be that a few had names known to others, but not to my in- 
formants. 

I could obtain no names for the Indian pipe, cardinal flower, 
pitcher plant, gold thread, arrow leaf, fern, pickerel weed, flowering 
dogwood, mountain ash, lily, buttercup, locust, butterfly weed, and 
many others, well known or rare. 
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I add a few words of a more general nature. A flower seed is 
o-tach'ha. The word for bark is o-skon'tah, but was ka-soo'tah at an 
earlier day. It was of great importance in building houses, making 
canoes and various utensils ; in some cases bags, ropes, and thread. 

Brushwood is ode-ko'hah. The New York Indians had a habit of 
burning this over in places, giving better pasturage for the deer, and 
making hunting easier. A bud is ose-kwa'yeah. An early French 
writer called it ka-hon-che'ra. A branch is o-en'gah ; a stick is o-?n'- 
nah. A log is ka-ine'tah, about the same as the word for tree, 
referring to the " trunk " in the latter case. 

An orchard is wah-ton-tah'te, " where trees have been planted." 
A garden is ne-kah-hen-tus'ah, " small beds," o-hen'ta or ka-hen'ta, 
being a " field." This term is used in counting in one of their 
games. A farm is ka-hen-tuk'ka, "on the fields." 

Turf is properly o-je-ko-chd'kd, " green place," but when sod is 
taken up and set out elsewhere, the word oh-oon'kwah is used, mean- 
ing to " take up pieces of turf." 

Blight has attracted attention, and is termed o-ten-hah-yen'te. The 
word for sap is o-nd'kah, " water from a tree," but the name of the 
tree is added for this. It is also used for " whiskey," and for most 
liquids except water. 

Ki-an'twe means crop, and for sheaf we have ote-ho'kwah, " bun- 
dle." Chaff is o-ka'wah. 

Among our imports pepper is called ta-yu'side, or "sour stuff." 
The hazel-nut is o-nea'stah among the Senecas, but there is now no 
Onondaga name. An old writer called it os-totch-e'ra. 

The three great vegetable supporters of Indian life were corn, beans, 
and pumpkins or squashes. Collectively the Onondagas term these 
tune-hd'kwe, "those we live on." They are remembered at various 
thanksgiving feasts. It is well known that all were cultivated by 
the Indians before America was discovered, and that the word 
squash came from the New England tribes. 

There are many stories about the origin of these, differing greatly, 
but an Onondaga tradition, received by John Bartram while there in 
1743, may be quoted here. Lewis Evans, the Philadelphia map- 
maker, was with him on this journey, and placed on his map a high 
hill northwest of the present site of Cortland, N. Y., with this note : 
" Where Indian Corn, Tobacco, Squashes, and Pompions were first 
found by the Natives, according to their Traditions." 

John Bartram gave a fuller account : " We perceived a hill where 
the Indians say Indian corn, tobacco, and squashes were found on 
the following occasion : An Indian {whose wife had eloped) came 
hither to hunt, and with his skins to purchase another. Here he 
espied a young squaw alone at the hill ; going to her, and inquiring 
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where she came from, he received for answer that she came from 
heaven to provide sustenance for the poor Indians, and if he came to 
that place twelve months after he should find food there. He came 
accordingly and found corn, squashes, and tobacco, which were 
propagated from thence through the country." This was religiously 
believed by the Onondagas. 

I have a number of Onondaga plant names from Schoolcraft, 
Zeisberger, and from an old French vocabulary, called Onondaga by 
Mr. J. G. Shea. The last seems a compound of dialects, with the 
weight in favor of Cayuga words. This has been slightly referred 
to here. Zeisberger spent much time at Onondaga, and called his 
lexicon after that nation. Unfortunately he fell into the mistake 
which his Onondaga friends pointed out. He adhered to no one 
dialect, and while many of his words are Onondaga, a large propor- 
tion are not. Some words seem of his own composition, from simple 
words then in use. In any case, these must be used with care. 
Schoolcraft's brief vocabulary treated of but few species of plants, 
and most of these names are like those now in use. A reference to 
him was unnecessary. All these, however, have occasionally proved 
helpful, as when Zeisberger called the whitewood or " tulip tree," 
(poplar) sque-jo'na, or " large flower." 

I make a few notes from Loskiel on the properties and uses of 
some plants and fruits by the Indians. He said they planted the 
ground nut, the root only being eaten. " When they are boiled, they 
taste almost like chestnuts, but cannot be eaten raw." Podophyllum 
he called " wild citron," and said the root was a deadly poison. The 
Indians had and have the wild crab apples, and, " being very fond 
of sharp and sour fruit, eat them in abundance." Beans were eaten 
with bears' flesh, and are still used in bread. 

Loskiel said there was no tree so much esteemed as the maple, 
from which they made sugar. " The Delawares call it the ' stone 
tree,' on account of the hardness of its wood, but the Iroquois, 
'sugar tree.' " 

Besides two kinds of snake root, this writer said, " A decoction of 
the buds or bark of the white ash (fraxinus Carolina) taken in- 
wardly is said to be a certain remedy against the effects of this 
poison " of the rattlesnake. 

Many thought the flowering dogwood equal to Peruvian bark, and 
they cured the effects of poison sumac " by drinking saffron-tea, and 
using a salve made of cream and marshmallow." This must have 
been a recent remedy. 

Wintergreens were used as a stomachic, and the juice of the blood- 
root was a strong and dangerous emetic. Arum maculatum was 
pungent and unfit for food when fresh. When properly prepared 
and cooked it was safely eaten, and was also used as a medicine. 
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Other like notes have been made by other men. When the 
French colony was at Onondaga Lake, 1656-58, the vegetable pro- 
ducts of the country were described in extravagant terms. 

On the way there they were out of food at the mouth of La 
Famine (Salmon) River. They found there "a little wild fruit 
which they call here atoka ; the young men went to pick some in 
the neighboring meadows, and although it had almost no taste or 
substance, hunger made us find it excellent ; it is almost of the color 
and size of a small cherry." The cranberry is still called atoka in 
French Canada. 

When in Onondaga and at ease, the journalist's fancy overflowed : 
" One sees there cherries without a stone, fruits which have the color 
and the size of an apricot, the flower of the white lily, and the odor 
and taste of the lemon (perhaps podophyllum). . . . But the most 
common plant and the most marvellous of these countries is that 
which we call the universal plant, because its leaves bruised close 
up in a short time all kinds of wounds ; these leaves of the size of 
the hand have the figure of the lily painted on armor, and its roots 
have the odor of the laurel-tree. The most vivid scarlet, the most 
brilliant green, and the yellow and orange most common in Europe, 
are inferior to the different colors which our savages extract from 
roots." 

In the glowing description of the " universal tree " one almost 
loses sight of the sassafras. 

These names are taken from my present notes, and are incom- 
plete in some ways. Careful comparison will produce more uni- 
formity of spelling and sound, and should my present work be con- 
tinued in some branches not at first intended, I hope for valuable 
and permanent results. For the present the illustration of New 
York archaeology requires most of my time, and language is inci- 
dental. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 



